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some of the criticisms which my colleagues,  both British and American, levelled against him.
Eric Sevareid, that earnest and competent radio reporter for the Columbia Broadcasting System of America, is specially severe on Mark Clark.1 He criticises the General for saying, in Rome: "This is a great day for the Fifth Army." It was not, apparently, adds Sevareid, a great day for the world, for the allies, for all the suffering people who had desperately looked towards the time of peace. Men of the Eighth Army, he asserts, without whose efforts this day could not have occurred did not soon forget the remark. I disagree with Sevareid's implied criticisms, because in the first place the great majority of the Eighth Army did not hear it or read it.
Secondly, General Mark Clark was seeking by American business and publicity methods to encourage esprit de corps in the Fifth Army. And why not? It was a pity, perhaps, that the General did not insist upon a token force of Eighth Army men marching with their American allies into Rome, but, with events moving so swiftly, it would have been intensely difficult to organise. Furthermore, to avoid jealousies among the various nationalities represented in the Eighth Army would have been almost impossible.
From the days of victory columns in stone to those of victory columns in printer's type, false modesty has been discarded from the armoury of the successful commander. If, in the official American hand-outs, the Fifth was always described as "General Mark W. Clark's Fifth Army" my only feeling was that the Fifth Army's Public Relations Director was doing a good job of salesmanship.
As far as we British correspondents of the Eighth Army were concerned, we had no cause to complain of General Clark's attitude. On the contrary, his D.P.R. made it clear that everybody would be welcome in Rome but we would have to take over our own transport and provisions. We sat in the fly-ridden knackers' yard, near Cassmo, making our plans. Sometimes a monstrous toad, the biggest I have ever seen, hobbled out of a slimy pond to watch us with baleful, bulbous eyes. We called him Mussolini.ther had been working for sixteen hours lifting minese had done the right thing.ers, scorched and withered palms stilld hig
